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them. The effect of so emphasizing them is unfortunate in two ways: it 
makes the book hard reading for a beginner, a defect which is increased by the 
almost total lack of examples and illustrations; and it compels the author to 
close a very large number of his paragraphs with a statement to the effect that 
further investigation is needed before a decision can be reached on the point 
discussed. It would seem to the reviewer better to acquaint the beginning 
student in psychology with what has already been experimentally demonstrated 
about mental processes, and with the methods by which these results have been 
obtained, than, in seeking breadth of reference, to present topics so difficult 

and so disputed. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar. College. 

Character and Temperament. By Joseph Jastrow. New York, D. Appleton 

and Company, 1915. — pp. xviii, 596. 

Professor Jastrow's book will appeal rather to the layman than to the psy- 
chologist. The latter is constantly disappointed in his hope of finding essen- 
tially new contributions to the topics discussed under the various headings. 
Moreover, he will miss a good deal of material that surely should have been 
included; such data as those collected, for example, by Ach and Meumann. 
The book cannot fail to make upon the psychological reader the impression of 
being somewhat out of date. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with "The Scientific Approach," there 
is a discussion of the 'sensibilities,' of sources of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, followed by a chapter on the emotions, one on "The Higher Stages of 
Social Control," attained through socialization and intellectualization; and 
one on temperamental differences. The familiar quartet of temperaments 
appears in the following guise: "(a) the sensitive- active type, embodying an 
inclination to dwell lightly upon feeling and consideration, and under slight 
incentive to pass promptly to vigorous action: — (b) the SENsmvE-acfe'z/e 
type, — embodying an inclination to linger in the receptive, discriminating, 
pondering stages of preparation, coupled with a hesitant, feeble, or involved 
expression: — (c) the sensitive-active type, embodying an inclination to an 
energetic, presumably a limited, responsiveness, on the basis of a vigorous sus- 
ceptibility to such factors of consideration and emotionalized motive as enter 
the mental sphere: — (d) the sensitive-active type, embodying an inclination 
toward a feeble susceptibility of impression and a weak expression." As a 
cross principle the author suggests that sub-types may be formed according 
to the relative influence of emotional promptings and intellectual insight. 

A concise and clear study of the neurasthenic and hysterical tendencies is 
presented in the chapter on "Abnormal Tendencies of Mind." That on "The 
Psychology of Group Traits" dwells largely on the psychology of sex differ- 
ences. The impression of a voice from the past recurs when one reads on 
page 383 of "the budding girl, the debutante;" who in contrast to the masculine 
youth, "yields more largely to the restraints and shelters of convention." 
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One may conjecture that co-education tends to exaggerate such contrasts as 
this, and that Professor Jastrow is less familiar than is the teacher in a woman's 
college with the girl radical and knight errant. 

The final chapters deal with "Character and Environment," and with 
"The Qualities of Men." This last is the most unsatisfactory chapter in the 
book, and displays in exaggerated form the faults of the author's style. It is 
a style which in itself presents a very interesting problem in individual psy- 
chology. The sentences are smoothly flowing and well constructed; the 
vocabulary is rich, and yet one may read pages at a time without grasping the 
thought, so oddly do the words conceal rather than carry ideas. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassar College. 

A First Book in Psychology. By Mary Whiton Calkins. Fourth Revised 
Edition. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. — pp. xxi, 428. 
Professor Calkins herself says that the most important change in this fourth 
edition of her elementary textbook is "the use of the term 'consciousness' as 
synonym for 'personal attitude,' or 'the self's relatedness to its objects.' 
From this follows," she continues on page xii, "the conception of the sensa- 
tional, affective, and relational 'elements' (the so-called 'structural elements' 
of consciousness) as constituents of all forms of the relatedness of self to its 
objects. This allows the abandonment of my earlier view (a survival, in my 
thinking, of 'idea-psychology') that these elements are discovered only by an 
analysis of consciousness which leaves the self out of account. : . . If I were 
writing this book de novo I should throughout refer to the sensational, affective, 
and relational elements in such a way as to emphasize the fact that they are 
found through analysis of consciousness conceived as relation of self to object. 
Thus, I should use the expressions 'seeing colors,' 'hearing tone qualities,' 
'liking,' 'distinguishing,' along with, or even in place of, the parallel expres- 
sions, 'visual and auditory qualities,' 'affective element of pleasantness,' 
'relational element of difference.'" 

The value of the book as a textbook has evidently been proved. The 
reviewer's attention is therefore naturally directed to the general topic of 
Professor Calkins's "self-psychology," and to the modifications, above de- 
scribed, in her own account of it. The limits of a brief review will not allow, 
however, an adequate discussion of the author's general psychological position, 
and a few comments only can be made. I am still, so far as my. personal needs 
as a student and teacher of psychology are concerned, unconverted to self- 
psychology. My main objections to it are two: first, it does not connect itself 
readily with physiology, and second, it is based on statements which appeal to 
introspection and which my own introspection does not in the least confirm. 
The statement that "consciousness does not occur impersonally" does not 
convince me with anything like the force of evidence from experience that 
would attend the statement "consciousness does not occur apart from a body." 
Nor is it self-evident to my introspection that " I am always, attentively or 



